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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


International Unofficial advice is to the 


Agreement c 
Avalict effect that the International 
Night Work. Diplomatic Conference, 


* held in Berne, September 27-29, resulted 
)} in the signature of two international labor 
@ treaties. 


One treaty, signed by the rep- 
resentatives of seven governments, pro- 


% vides for the prohibition of the use of 
i phosphorus in 
= matches, and the second, signed by the 
= delegates of fourteen governments, pro- 


the manufacture of 


vides for the prohibition, with certain 


¥ exceptions, of the employment of women 


at might in manufacturing establishments 
employing ten or more women workers. 


This latter treaty is to be ratified before 
* January I, 1909, is to be in force within 
} two years and is not to be denounced in- 
li side of twelve years thereafter. 


Both of these treaties were initiated by 


the International Association for Labor 


Legislation. Their significance lies in 
the fact that they constitute the first step 


) toward the international regulation of 


labor conditions and thus mark the be- 
ginning of a new era in the policy of 


labor protection. 


This International Diplomatic Confer- 
ence was held the same week as a meet- 


/ ing of the International Association for 
Labor Legislation in the International 


Labor Bureau. More extended refer- 
ence to the proceedings will be published 
later. 


fon, Some time ago a commun- 
ew bec ; 
Magazine for ication appeared in a New 
the Blind. “York paper calling atten- 
tion to the fact that so little was done 
to provide books and periodicals for the 
reading blind. This article was noticed 
by a New York woman who was inter- 
ested in work for the sightless, with 
the result that she decided to start a 
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magazine to be issued entirely in their 
interests. Mrs. William Ziegler has pro- 
vided the funds for the undertaking and 
Walter G. Holmes, the author of the 
communication, has been placed in 
charge of the magazine. As soon as the 
necessary machinery can be procured 
work on the new publication, to be 
known as The Ziegler Magazine for the 
Blind, will commence. It will appear 
monthly and will contain news articles, 
stories, an industrial department and a 
correspondence department. It is 
planned to print the magazine in Braille 
and New York point so that it will be 
of use to every person who has had 
training in either system. Mr. Holmes 
is anxious to secure the names and ad- 
dresses of all the reading blind, together 
with the type they are accustomed to 
use. The magazine will be sent to all 
free of charge. 

The preliminary work of discovering 
who the blind are and where they live 
is now under way. Letters are being 
written to those who were able to read 
according to the last census of the blind. 
Several circulating libraries for the blind 
together with a few small magazines 
printed in Braille have furnished names 
to add to the new periodicals list. 

While it is true that many states have 
schools where the blind are taught 
to read at the expense of the state, it 
is often the case that after being thus 
taught they go out into the world, 
with little to read and the most of them 
too poor to buy the few books that are 
printed in raised type. For instance, the 
book Ben Hur that sells in a department 
store for 96 cents or less, in type for 
the blind sells for $10.50, and other 
books that have been put into raised type 
are proportionately expensive. 
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It will not be known what will be the 
annual cost. of the.new venture until it 
can be learned how many of the 70,000 
blind of the United States can read. The 
first estimates secured from a printing 
house on ten thousand copies a month 
was $60,000.00 a year, but it is hoped 
this figure can be considerably reduced. 


man ooot ier Several important appro- 

New Hospital priations for the equip- 

Equipment. ment of New York mu- 
nicipal hospitals were approved on Oc- 
tober 19 by the mayor, completing the 
necessary concurrent action by the city 
authorities having the apportionment of 
public funds. 

For equipment of the new wing 
of Gouverneur Hospital nearing comple- 
tion, which will add about seventy-five 
beds to the capacity of that hospital, the 
board of trustees of Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals was allowed an issue of cor- 
porate stock to the amount of $20,000. 
The board was allowed a similar appro- 
priation of $30,000 for the equipment 
of the new Harlem Hospital, and $40,- 
ooo for the new Fordham Hospital. 

These two hospitals also are not far 
from completion, and when ready for 
occupancy, as they will be probably early 
in the first quarter of 1907, they will pro- 
vide about two hundred additional beds 
in the department of Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals. These hospitals are of mod- 
ern design and will replace small and in- 
adequate emergency institutions, in which 
an active and exacting service has been 
carried on for years under very difficult 
conditions. The present Harlem Hos- 
pital, in particular, being a wooden build- 
ing, formerly a private residence, is not 
fireproof and its use is a source of con- 
siderable danger.. Early occupation of 
the new hospital is especially important 
for) the reason jthat, thes capacity» of 
Bellevue Hospital has been reduced 
owing to the destruction of the buildings 
containing wards for erysipelas, alcoholic 
and tuberculous patients, to make room 
for pavilons A and B of the new Belle- 
vue Hospital, the iron frame-work of 
which has reached the sixth story on 
a part of the building. 
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Owing to a cut made by the 
Board of Estimate in the 
budget of the Department 
of Public Charities for 1906, and also 
owing to the increased number of patients 
cared for in that department, Commis- 
sioner Hebberd requested in June an ap- 
propriation of about $200,000 in ‘special 
revenue bonds, to provide for supplies 
and contingencies in his department. 
Contracts had been awraded in the year 
1905 which practically exhausted the 
budget appropriaticn before the end of 
the month of May, and in order to feed 
the patients whom the department is 


Supplemental 
$150,000 
for 1906. 


obliged to receive, the supplemental ap- | 


propriation was urgently needed. 

Ten years ago it was the practice to 
make a flat cut in the allowance of food 
when funds ran short, and when the au- 
thorities declined to meet the responsibili- 
ty by an additional appropriation. At 
present the department is following the 
more enlightened and humane policy of 
providing sufficient supplies to maintain 
the dietary which experience has proved 
requisite for the restoration of patients to 
health. This marks a decided advance 
in administration, and the recent fa- 
vorable action by the committee on fi- 
nance of the Board of Aldermen upon 
this request by Commissioner Heb- 


berd should receive the hearty com- 


mendation of all who are interested 
in public charities. 


luctance that this committee agrees to the 


issue of special revenue bonds, taking © 


very properly the position that the esti- 
mate of the Department of Charities for 
supplies and contingencies, which is 
based upon a calculation worked out 
mathematically by the commissioners of 
accounts should not be subjected to the 


same method of cutting appropriations — 


which prevails in making up the budget 
as a whole, and which may be suitable in 
departments where the actual life and 
health of patients is not so directly con- 
cerned. 

The committee on finace gave a hear- 
ing to Commissioner Hebberd early in 
October, upon his request for a supple- 
mental appropriation of $203,367.75. He 


made a strong showing of the need for 


It is only with. re-- 


~ 


Is Reform to Tale 86 Years 


the appropriation, which was supported 
also by representatives of the New York 
City Visiting Committee. President Mc- 
Gowan of the Board of Aldermen at- 
tended the hearing and urged the neces- 
sity for the issue of special revenue 
bonds in this instance, speaking also of 
the satisfaction which the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment felt in the ad- 
ministration of the Department of Pub- 
lic Charities. The finance committee 
having ascertained from Commissioner 
Hebberd that by the exercise of certain 
economies, not detrimental to the pa- 
tients, the needs of the department could 
probably be met by the appropriation of 
$150,000, voted to report favorably to 
the Board of Aldermen upon the appro- 


' priation of that sum, and upon October 


2, 1906, the Board of Aldermen unani- 


_mously adopted a resolution for the ap- 


propriation of $150,000. 

This is a conspicuous instance of cau- 
tious but open-minded procedure by the 
aldermen and prompt action based upon 
the disinterested reports of volunteer 
visitors to the city’s institutions, and also 
upon confidence in the ability of an offi- 
cial who is an expert in the work of his 
department. . 

The resolution must still be acted upon 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment but undoubtedly their approval will 
not be withheld from an appropriation 
which affects so vitally the health and 
cure of the city’s sick, and the proper ad- 
ministration of the Department of Pub- 
lic Charities. 


Considerable comment has 
been aroused in the New 
York newspapers over a 
statement made in the special housing 
number of CHARITIES AND THE CoM- 
MONS. The statement was to the effect 
that at the rate of progress shown by 
the last report made by the Tenement- 
House Department, it would take over 
eighty-six years to open up the dark in- 
terior bed-rooms of New York’s tene- 
ment houses. 

The showing has a direct bearing 
upon the application of the Commis- 
sioner Butler to the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment for $126,000 in ad- 


Is Reform 
to Take 86 
Years. 
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dition to the appropriation granted the 
department a year ago. In an interview 
given out through CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons, Paul D. Cravath, chairman 
of the Tenement House Committee, had. 
this.to say: 


Under the administration of Mr. Butler, 
able and conscientious work is being done to 
enforce the laws intended to secure to the 
city safe and healthful new tenement-houses, 
and to remedy the unspeakably bad condi- 
tions which exist in many of its old build- 
ings. But certain phases of the activity of 
the department are very seriously hampered 
by the utter inadequacy of its force. 

With its present appropriation, it can em- 
ploy hardly more than enough inspectors 
and office workers to properly supervise the 
construction of the great number of new 
tenement-houses erected, and to act prompt- 


-ly and effectively upon the thousands of 


complaints received annually. 

The progress of the structural changes in 
the old houses is slow. The first report of 
the department recorded the existence of 
nearly 362,000 unlighted, unventilated rooms 
in New York city. On January 1, 1906, 
nearly 357,000 still remained. In the first 
three months of 1906 more rapid progress 
was made, but even so, in that period only 
1,031 dark rooms were provided with win- 
dows. At the present rate three generations 
will sleep in the smother of these unventi- 
lated boxes. 

The department is also unable to fulfill 
another of the most important purposes 
which the present law was designed to ac- 
complish, namely, the making of periodic 
sanitary inspections of tenement buildings 
with an average monthly rental of less than 
$25 per apartment. The commission of 1900, 
which framed the law, said “Until there is 
an adequate corps of sanitary inspectors. to 
inspect the lower grade of tenement houses 
thoroughly at least once a month, there is 
little hope that the evils of the existing tene- 
ment houses will be remedied.” 

But what do we find to-day? That it is 
impossible for the department to properly 
carry on this work. For example, we learn 
that in Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond, 
containing over 44,000 old tenement houses, 
there are only twenty-eight ‘old building’ in- 
spectors. These inspectors include among 
their duties the investigation of complaints 
—of which nearly 14,000 were received in 
the past year in these three boroughs—and 
the making of re-inspections, numbering 
many thousands, to ascertain whether or- 
ders issued by the department have been 
complied with. It is manifestly impossible 
for them also to maintain a proper house- 
to-house sanitary supervision of the existing 
tenements. 

No diyision of New York’s municipal gov- 
ernment more directly affects the welfare of 
the working people than does the Tenement 
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House Department. Economy at the ex- 
pense of limiting the work of the depart- 
ment means economy at the expense of the 
health of the city.” 


The Indeter= 
minate Sen= 


The Indiana State Confer- 


preiiverond ence of Charities and Cor- 
Conference. rection has worked out in 


its arrangement of meetings an effective 
method of educating public sentiment. 
The conference begins on Saturday 
evening so as to utilize the church ser- 
vices on Sunday, and hold a mass meet- 
ing on Sunday afternoon, enabling it 


to reach effectively in large num- 
bers the people of the conference 
city. 


The fifteenth annual meeting held at 
Muncie October 6-9 provided speakers 
for sixteen local churches, and filled the 
opera house on Sunday afternoon. 

The Indiana Conference is peculiarly 
successful in gaining the attention of the 
general public. The extent to which it 
enlists prominent state officials was well 
indicated by the presence of the gover- 
nor, the lieutenant-governor, the attor- 
ney general, the factory inspector, the 
secretary of the State Board of Health, 
and an ex-auditor of state. All of these 
men, moreover, had place upon the pro- 
gram, the governor delivering the prin- 
cipal address at the Sunday mass meet- 
ing. 

The attacks recently made not only in 
Indiana, but in Illinois and other middle 
western states, upon the indeterminate 
sentence law gave especial significance 
to Governor’s Hanly’s defence of the In- 
diana statute. This was the more effect- 
ive because he stated at the outset that 
up to two years ago he was himself op- 
posed to it. He declared that weight 
should be attached to the fact that men 
who administer the law in Indiana and 
other states universally believe it to be 
a great step in advance and turned to 
his own experiences on the board of 
parole. Emphasis was placed pon the 
extent to which the board is guided by 
its thorough investigation of the prisoner 
and his past record. The judge and 
jury, said Governor Hanly, know little 
about the prisoner’s past life. The court 
cannot discriminate between habitual 
criminals and first offenders or those 
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whose cases have mitigating circum- 
stances. The parole board is able to 
take all of these things into account and 
thus supplement the work of the court. 
It is able to place the maximum sentence 
on those who deserve it and shorter 
service on those whose reformation is 
quickly effected. Mere obedience to 
rules does not give a man the minimum 
sentence. The interesting point was 
brought out that the average service has 
proved to be longer since the law went 
into effect than it was before. This 
made a pointed argument against the 
assailants of the law who first based 
their contentions on the supposition that 
it shortened the service and were now 
constrained to oppose it on the ground 
of lengthened service. The governor 
cited concrete cases showing the great 
value of the supervision exercised by 
the board over paroled prisoners. Their 
manliness is developed because they feel 
that the prison warden and the members 
of the parole board are interested in 
their welfare and success. Confidence 
that they will achieve the latter is gained 
because they are trusted. 


a 
The Suspendea GOVernor Hanly’s clear- 
Sentence cut advocacy of the law 
Next. : : 
brought enthusiastic. re- 


sponse from the delegates present, who 
were practically unanimous in its sup- 
port. This gave the large audience the 
most favorable understanding of the 
real reform it is accomplishing. Alex- 
ander Johnson, secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Correction, who followed Governor Han- 
ly, went a step beyond and declared that 
the next advance in Indiana would be 
the adoption of the “suspended sen- 
tence’ which would stay the execution 
of sentence and immediately release on 
probation first offenders. In this Mr. 
Johnson reiterated the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the annual address of the 
conference president, W. H. Whittaker, 
general superintendent of the Indiana 
Reformatory at Jeffersonville. 

The address of President Whittaker 
also recommended enlargement of scope 
for the juvenile courts along the lines 
of dealing with the temptor more than 
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the tempted, punishing the delinquent 
parent, and imposing penitentiary sen- 
tences upon saloon keepers who sell to 
children. He discussed at length the 
evil conditions in jails and workhouses 
which were investigated by a State 
Prison Commission, devoting particular 
attention to needed reform in the im- 
prisonment of women, whom he declared 
should not be placed in the county jails 
under any circumstances. 

A vigorous attack was made by 
George L. Sehon, superintendent of 
Kentucky Children’s Home Society, up- 
on orphans’ homes and other institu- 
tions for the care of dependent children. 
Reports had come to him that instead 
of placing the children out in homes 
some Indiana institutions keep the chil- 
dren so as to secure the per diem sup- 
port paid by the county. He denounced 
this, if true, as an outrage to the child 
and a shame to the state. In contrast 
he described the Kentucky system where- 
by children are immediately placed in 
detention homes and in six weeks are 
fitted for placing out in families, though 
they continue to receive the supervision 
of the Children’s Home Society. Evi- 
dence of the beginning of a movement 
along this line in Indiana was afforded 
through an address by H. H. Hanna, 
of Indianapolis, who advocated the es- 
tablishment as speedily as possible of 
some state institution where dependent 
children could thus be prepared in a 
few weeks or months for entering pri- 
vate families. 

Judge J. S. Black of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Juvenile Court, spoke on the im- 
portance of a contributory delinquency 
provision in the juvenile court statutes 
and cited many instances where parents 
were far more to blame than the de- 
linquent child. He severely arraigned 
the deserting husband. Among the ad- 
vanced features of the Ohio law, ‘which 
formed the basis for his remarks, are 
provisions for fines up to one thousand 
dollars in cases of contributory delin- 
quency, and for giving to their families 
the earnings of delinquent parents con- 
victed and sent to the work house on 
indeterminate sentences. The latter ar- 
rangement he asserted had been adopted 
by no other state. 
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Todi ee prevention of tuber- 
in the Smaller culosis was given an entire 
Cities. : 
evening, and from the re- 
marks of Attorney General C. W. Mil- 
ler, who presided, it undoubtedly de- 
served all the attention accorded by the 
large audience. For Indiana was shown 
to be behind other states in its warfare 
on the plague. <A proposition, which 
is likely to be embodied in a bill before 
the next legislative session for a state 
colony for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis was endorsed by the attorney 
general and the principal speaker of the. 
evening, Dr. J. N. Hurty, secretary of 
the State Board of Health. This is in 
accord with the recommendation of the 
Tuberculosis Commission appointed by 
the last legislature. Dr. Hurty made 
effective use of lantern slides in show- 
ing the prevalence of tuberculosis in In- 
diana and the methods in use throughout 
the world for its cure. Marcus C. Fagg, 
secretary of the Associated Charities of 
Evansville, showed vividly desperate 
conditions in typical consumptive homes. 
Evansville suffers from the disease in 
even greater proportion than other lo- 
calities in the state. 
The statement that Indiana is without 
a state sanatorium brought from Super- 
intendent Whittaker of the Jeffersonville 
reformatory a mention of the success- 
ful efforts being made there. Simple 
open air treatment, with attention to diet 
and cleanliness, is demonstrating its 
efficacy. Two years ago there were fif- 
teen or twenty deaths a year from tuber- 
culosis in a population of 1,100. In the 
two years that the treatment has been 
used, there have been but two deaths 
from tuberculosis. 


Another reform likely to 
come before the legislature 
received stimulus from the 
address of Secretary H. H. Shirer, of 
the Ohio State Board of Charities, who 
spoke on county and township charities. 
He took occasion to discuss the excel- 
lent opportunity Indiana has to lead the 
way in giving to the state the manage- 
ment of county jails. The matter was 
considered by the Indiana Prison Com- 
mission which was appointed four years 
ago and reported two years ago. It is 


State Work- 
house System. 
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probable that a bill will be introduced 
at the next session apportioning the 
state into at least five workhouse dis- 
tricts for these state institutions for the 
commitment of all persons now receiv- 
ing jail sentences. The jails would then 
be used only for temporary detention. 

Mr. Shirer advocated making the 
county infirmary comfortable for desti- 
tute aged and sick, but a place’ of 
work for those who should support 
themselves or have friends. He spoke 
of the desirability of separating the 
sexes, and of removing insane and epi- 
leptics from institutions for the poor. 

A. A. McCain, editor of the Craw- 
fordsville Journal, explained that in that 
town no organization of charities exists. 
Realizing the need of investigating the 
charity affairs of the community, the 
Crawfordsville Civic League has ap- 
pointed committees which effectively led 
the way toward needed reforms. Police 
Administration and Problems, discussed 
by James McWeeny, chief of police of 
South Bend, brought out an insistence 
that the police official who stands up 
against pressure is entitled to the vig- 
orous support of the community. So 
far from condemning the average po- 
lice officer, Chief McWeeny thought it 
surprising that his contact with the 
rough and seamy sides of life did not 
cause him to yield more largely to 
temptation. 

The value of a general training, af- 
fording sanity, balance and calmness, 
was urged by Professor U. G. Weath- 
erly, of Indiana University, as an es- 
sential preparation for special training 
in the various schools of philanthropy 
and social science. 

The conference was glad to welcome 
Elmer P. Bicknell, formerly of Indiana, 
but now superintendent of the Chicago 


_J. Frank Hanly, Indianapolis; 
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Bureau of Charities, who spoke very © 


briefly and informally of his work in 
connection with relief and rehabilitation 
in San Francisco, whence he had just 
returned. Miss Carrie Rein, secretary 
of the Associated Charities of South 
Bend, reported on the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Conference, and greetings were 
extended by Mrs. Alice N. Mummett, 
president of the Indiana State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, which opened 
its convention just as the state confer- 
ence came to an end and by Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker, president of the National 
Federation. 

An interesting instance of the value 
of the conference to local 


problems ~ 


cropped out in one of the round table ~ 


discussions, when those present offered 
their suggestions to a delegate from 
Brazil, Indiana. A twenty-two room ho- 
tel had been given by some public spir- 
ited citizen, and the delegate said that 
the people were at a loss as to the 
best use to make of the property. 
Evansville was selected for the 1907 


conference. The following officers were 
elected: 

President—The Rev. Francis Gavisk, In- 
dianapolis. ; 

Vice-Presidents—Rabbi Emil Deipsiger, 
Terre Haute; Judge J. F. McClure, Ander- 
son; Prof. T. F. Moran, Lafayette; A. C. 


Carroll, Ft. Wayne; George Asbury, Jeffer- 
sonville; F. C.. Beck, Oakland City; Mrs. 


C. Whitley, Muncie. 
Elmer C. Whitley, Muncie. 


Secretary—E. H. Iglehart, Evansville, 


Executive Committee—W. H. Whittaker, © 


Jeffersonville; Prof. U. G. Weatherly, Bloom- 
ington; James McWeeney, South Bend; H. 
B. Brown, Valparaiso; W. E. West, Indian- 
apolis; H. T. Hurst, Connersville; J. V. 
Rush, Evansville; E. J. Hewett, New Al- 
bany; Mrs. S. M. Foster, Ft. Wayne; Mrs. 
J. McM. Smith, South Bend; Julia Harrison 
Moore, Indianapolis. 


The Hadley Lectures—The Kennedy 
Course in the New York School of Philan- 
thropy for the year 1906-1907, is to be given 
by President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale Uni- 
versity on The Basis of Public Morals. The 
first lecture will be given on November 2, at 
3 p. m., in the Assembly Hall of the United 
Charities Building, 107 East 22d street. The 
subject for this lecture is Modern Ethical 
Ideals. Admission to the course is by invi- 
tation card which may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the director of the school, at 105 
Hast 22d street. 


Ontario Tuberculosis EHxhibition—The 
tuberculosis exhibition, which was held in 
Toronto during the convention of the 
British Medical Association, proved so suc- 
cessful that the Ontario government 
through the State Board of Health has de- 
cided to secure a duplicate exhibition to be 
sent through all the cities and towns ac- 
companied by a stereopticon and a lecture. 
It is believed that an extensive educational 
propaganda of this kind will be of a highly 
beneficial preventive character. 


Mrs. Elmer — 
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What Jacob A. Riis and a Thousand Boys Are Up To 


The Opening of the Roosevelt Gymnasium 
on Henry Street This Week 


Paul U. Rellogg 


Outside, the street, in the sloppy days 
of last week, lay thick in drizzle, and 
in those condensations of municipal 
lethargy which take shape and being in 
scattered ash cans, uptorn pavement, 
peelings, papers, and other litter. For 
such is the way of civic righteousness. 
It is a long way—even for the ‘“‘first 
citizen of New York” to tramp it—and 
the longer for having to be gone over 
so many times. And then again. 


1607 


But inside those old houses of old 
New York there was a different story. 
Every brick in them beamed with a 
bright new red down at the drivers of 
the building vans that were drawn up 
at the doors. Saws rasped in the third 
floor back and the sub-cellar; hammers 
pounded; boards careened through win- 
dows and up crooked stairways. If you 
ventured inside you got your new fall 
overcoat all paint, and your shoes 
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daubed with wet plaster; but what of 
that? Didn’t your soul know this place 
for a new stronghold of faith and pur- 
pose and didn’t every shred of optimism 
in you quiver and tug at sight of the 
indomitable genius of it all—the paint- 
iest, daubiest, optimistiest individual on 
the premises? 

For the street was Henry Street, New 
York; the houses were the Jacob A. 
Riis Neighborhood Setlement, and the 
individual was a certain made-American 
who is known wherever there’s human 
suffering, and human sympathy with 
enough imagination to see it. And here 
it is that a boyish middle-age, enriched 
rather than fully daunted by that heaped- 
up measure of ill-health and sorrow 
which the last few years have brought 
him, finds Jacob A. Riis at work in the 
work he loves. With the winter season, 
he is still an evangelist, stumping the 
country as has been his wont these ten 
years since he had to leave his reporter’s 
desk in Mulberry Street—campaigning 
in the cause of justice and charity and 
understanding for the other half. Here 
he leaves the lyceum cart-tail and grabs 
hold the reins. Here his two hands 
find something to do. The spirit of him 
possesses the place. He it was _ that 
raised the money that lifted the mort- 
gage. He it was that got the president’s 


friends to puti up the Roosevelt gym-. 


nasium at the back of the building. He 
it was that got a group of the big pri- 
vate schools to be guarantors of run- 
ning expenses, that will incidentally keep 
the Indian clubs going, and the horse 
and the parallels, but primarily be an 
entering wedge for a livelier democracy. 
He it was that saw to it that the little 
children whose back lot playground was 
displaced by the gymnasium, should find 
it again, higher up—all the better, and 
that much nearer heaven and the winds 
of heaven—on the roof. And it was he 
who had the ugly tins ripped off the 
chimneys in the rooms, and unearthed 
the gaping old fireplaces that had been 
in hiding. Or if it wasn’t he that did 
all these things, and lots of other things, 
it was the man working in others. Thev 
would be the last to deny it—the fellow 
workers who have stood by the under- 
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taking through thick and thin. 
would be the last to admit it. 


—— SS 


And he 


The neighborhood is known to readers | 


of Mr. Riis’s books. A few blocks in 
one direction and you are at the water 
front—thick with its memories of stag- 
nant neighborhoods and __ shifting 


sea 


folk. Cherry Hill and the “Gap” are 


near by. Over yonder the 


elevated — 


trains rumble through Chatham Square 
up from the Bowery, separating the — 
great body of the East Side from that — 


older tenement 
Chinatown of Mott and Pell, the Jewry 


of Hester, and the Italian shops along 


Mulberry and _ Elizabeth—buildings, 
some of them, which date back to the 
evil days of the Five Points and later 
to the long fight for the park at “the 
Bend.” Here was the undiscovered 
country of the “other half,” which had 
found. no place in the green-mapped 


geographies or the pink theories of a. 


comfortable people till an immigrant 
came and bombarded churches and mag- 


azines and newspapers with what he 


knew first hand—against what hardness 
of hearing he only knew, whose manu- 
scripts were returned and who was re- 
fused an audience. It is different now. 

Readers of The Making of an Ameri- 
can will remember how this Henry 
Street Settlement had its start—how 


Mr. Riis bought his home back of a 


ridge of wooded hills on Staten Island; 
how the children brought in armfuls of 
daisies from the field and begged their 
father to take them to the “poors” in 
the city; how he did as they told him, 
but: never got more than half a block 
from the ferry with his burden; how the 
street children went wild over the posies 
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and pleaded and fought to get near him | 


and sat and cried when his arms were 


emptied; how the sight of it went to 
his heart and he wrote to the papers. | 


His suggestion was that every man, 
woman and child coming into the city 
should gather an armful of wild flowers, 
and if they did not have the time to give 
them themselves, they should send them 
to his reporter’s office 


doctors employed by the Health De- 
partment to canvass the 
What followed he tells in this way: 


in Mulberry | 
Street to be given out by the summer | 


tenements. | 


~ What Jacob A. Riis and a Thousand Boys Are Up To 


If I could have foreseen the result, I 
hardly think that last paragraph would have 
been printed. I meant to give people a 
chance to discover for themselves how much 
pleasure they could get out of such a little 
thing as taking an armful of flowers to town, 
but they voted unanimously, so it seemed, to 
let me have it all. Flowers came pouring in 
from every corner of the compass. They 
came in boxes, in barrels, and in bunches, 
from field and garden, from town and coun- 
try. Express wagons carrying flowers jam- 
med Mulberry street, and the police came 
out to marvel at the row. ‘The office was 
fairly smothered in fragrance. A> howling 
mob of children besieged it. The reporters 
forgot their rivalries and lent a hand with 
enthusiasm in giving out the flowers. The 
Superintendent of police detailed five stout 
patrolmen to help carry the abundance to 
points of convenient distribution. Where- 
ever we went, fretful babies stopped crying 
and smiled as the messengers of love were 
laid against their wan cheeks. Slovenly 
women courtesied and made way. 

“The good Lord bless you,” I heard as I 
passed through a dark hall, “but you are a 
good man. No such has come this way be- 
fore.” Oh! the heartache of it, and yet the 
joy! The Italians in the Barracks stopped 
quarrelling to help keep order. The worst 
street became suddenly good and neighborly. 

I saw that I had put my hand to a 
task that was too great for me, yet which I 
might not give over, once I had taken it up. 
Every day the slum showed me that more 
clearly. The hunger for the beautiful that 
gnawed at its heart was a constant revela- 
tion. Those little ones at home were wiser 
than I. At most I had made out its stomach. 
This was like cutting windows for souls 
that were being shrunk and dwarfed in their 
mean setting. Shut them up once the sun- 
light had poured in—never! I could only 
drive ahead, then, until a way opened. 
Somewhere beyond it was sure to do that. 


And it did. Among the boxes from 
somewhere out in New Jersey came one 
with the letters I. H. N., and out of 
that box grew the co-operation of the 
King’s Daughters in this venture. A 
committee was formed and an office was 
opened in a basement down in _ the 
Fourth Ward. A nurse was hired and 
“at the end of the year, “when we would 
have shut up shop, we found ourselves 
with three hundred families on our 
hands to leave whom would have been 
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rank treachery.” That was the begin- 
ning of the settlement. Two rooms were 
hired and later grew into the two houses 
and these in turn into the present settle- 
ment." 

In their new dress,? the two houses 
will be much more available for settle- 
ment purposes than has been possible 
hitherto. In the cellar there will be a 
big carpenter shop where the boys’ club 
will work at plane and lathe; and a 
billiard room. Above stairs there will 
be a kitchen for the domestic science 
work, a mothers’ room, a sales room 
where the people of the neighborhood 
buy the rumagings of better-to-do house- 
holds, a play room and two kindergar- 
tens, and sleeping rooms on the top floor 
for those who are kept at the settle- 
ment on stormy nights. For, unlike 
nearly every other settlement in New 
York, this is not a residence house and 
the workers live in their own homes. 
It is in the large room on the first 
floor that the neighborly spirit of the 
household finds its most appropriate ex- 
pression in a bronze plate bearing this 
inscription : 


THIS HOUSE WAS FREED FROM DEBT 
AND SET APART 
FOR THE SERVICH OF ALL GOD'S 
CHILDREN 
IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
ELISABETH RIIS 


It is in the gymnasium at the rear that 
the influence of another dominant per- 
sonality in Mr. Riis’s life asserts itself. 
There on the wall of the Roosevelt 
gymnasium will be the president’s 
motto: “or the thing I call his motto,” 


IThe settlement is now entirely independent of the 


King’s Daughters which continue to co-operate but in 
no sense maintain the work. The work is dependent 
for its support upon the voluntary gifts of general con- 


tributors. The work of the house is carried on by the 
following staff: Miss Charlotte A, Waterbury, head 


worker; Miss Florence Clendenning, visitor; Miss 
Georgine Blanchard. assistant; Miss Florence Braniff, 
director of Girls’ Clubs; Frank Dickey, director of 


Boys’ Clubs; Miss Louise Oswald, Director of Jacob 
A. Riis Settlement Kindergarten; Miss Lois Pett, 
assistant; Miss Gertrude Suhe, director Anne Brown 
Alumnae Kindergarten; Miss Helen Dodd, assistant, 


2There has been 2 happy coincidence in the rebuild 
ing of the settlement houses. The architects, who 
have shown rare skill in making over the residences 
for social purposes, have been Janes & Leo. Mr. Janes 
is son of fhe old assistant sanitary superintendent of 
the Health Department, who was Mr. Riis’s backer 
and abettor in beginning the first work on which the 


settlement was based. 
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says Mr. Riis, “for it really is that.” It 
is 


“BETTER FAITHFUL THAN FAMOUS.” 
and beneath 


‘ BUILT BY THE FRIENDS OF 
THEODORE ROOSHKVELT 
AND GIVEN TO 
THE CHILDREN OF THE EAST SIDE. 


The giving will take place the after- 
noon of October 27 and Mr. Riis and 
Former Mayor Seth Low and others will 
speak at a neighborhood gathering. 

Underneath will be another bronze 
tablet and on it will be names which 
would perhaps be least expected here. 
They are names of the great private 
schools of the east,—schools in which 
year after year Mr. Riis has preached 
his gospel. That preaching he has now 
turned to account. The running ex- 
penses of the gymnasium will be met 
by contributions of $200 a year by the 
following schools: Groton, Groton, 
Mass. ot. Paul’s,, Concord: St; Pauls, 
Garden City; the Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pa.; Ponfret, Ponfret, Conn.; 
St. George’s, Newport; Hotchkis, Lee- 
ville, Conn.; Miss Spence’s, New York; 
The Misses Masters’, Dobbs Ferry, and 
Miss Hazen’s School, Pelham; St. 
Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., and 
Miss Mary E. Dow’s School, Briarcliff, 
have contributed $300 each for the equip- 
ment. 

Boys and girls will both of them use 
the gymnasium. To have the enthusiasms 
and ideals of the private schools take 
a practical turn has been a hobby of 
Mr. Riis’s this long time. There he 
feels are standards of honor and of fel- 
lowship, an ambition to be beaten fairly 
rather than to beat unfairly, which the 
street does not always teach a boy. On 
the other hand, there is a naturalness 
and a democracy among the children of 
the tenements. Can there be a meeting 
ground—a give and take of standards 
and spirit such as is to be found say 
in the public schools of the West? Mr. 
Riis believes there can. This is a be- 
ginning. He has big dreams of field 
games and ball matches between private 
school nines and the teams of the Public 
School Athletic League. But those are 
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another story. They will come. Now 
it is the rousing reception given his gym- 
nasium scheme, stirring a dozen cam- 
puses, which is the thing to be told» 
about, and pointed to as the spiritual 
by-product of the philosophy of strenu- 
ousness. On the tablet beneath the 
names of the schools will be the presi- 
dent’s charge to young America: “Hit the 
line hard; don’t foul, and don’t shirk; but 
hit the line hard.” 


It was at a dinner some time ago 
that the talk fell on Mr. Riis and his 
biography of the president. There were 
a group of younger men present and 
they had much to say of the absurdities 
of the book. Theodore Roosevelt is 
Jacob Riis’s hero; his American, Ameri- — 
can-made. This devotion to leadership 
they could not follow... They mistook 
loyalty for truckling; and sneered. At 
the table was a certain physician whom 
to really know you would have to go 
to Jewish people and Italians who 
knew her years ago in Rivington street, 
or to Bohemian families up in the 70’s, 
or to households near the poverty line 
in Baltimore and Brooklyn. She is 
esteemed for certain notable things, but 
for this story, those don’t matter. That 
she is a long-time crony of Jacob Riis’s 
and knows him for the poet that he is, 
is sufficient. So she let them talk 
their freeest—these younger men. When 
they had done, she said, “You have had 
an opportunity to know in real life a 
Danish fairy story and you’ve been too 
stupid to see it. I hope you'll only 
know matter of fact people all the rest 
of your days.” 

In truth it is that spirit of the north 
country—mystic but strongly human, 
which pervades this Henry street set- 
tlement—which will reach up and down 
Henry street and into the houses that 
line it, however sloppy the weather of 
Philistine the civilization that spirit bat- 
tles with. It is like the storks whose 
northward flight each year brought to 
the steeples and the house tops of Ribe 
a message of spring to be echoed for 
all time in the Scandinavian folk-lore. 


The Men’s Building. 


The Solomon and Betty Loeb Memorial Home 
for Convalescents 


In July, 1906, it was announced that 
the Solomon and Betty [.oeb Memorial 
Home for Convalescents was ready to 
receive applications for admission. At 
that time only one of the buildings was 
completed and, as a matter of fact, the 
last structure became ready for occu- 
pancy only during the present month. 
The management wisely postponed the 
formal opening of the home until every- 
thing was in full running order. The 
dedication is to take place on October 
27, invitations having been issued to the 
superintendents and directors of the 
leading hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions of New York city, as well as to a 
considerable number of physicians and 
others who might be likely to take in- 
terest in work of this nature. The ex- 
ercises will be of a very simple charac- 
ter, as it is believed that the tine of the 
visitors may be more profitably spent in 
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examining the buildings and their sur- 
roundings. For those who are not able 
to attend, a description of the institution 
may be welcome. 

The property on which the buildings 
stand includes sixty-eight acres in the 
Saw Mill River Valley, lying on the 
slope of a hillside, 350 feet above sea 
level, but well sheltered by the sur- 
rounding ridges. It lies about half-way 
between the Elmsford and East View 
stations of the New York & Putnam 
R. R., and is about four miles distant 
from Tarrytown and White Plains, re- 
spectively. The view is picturesque 
and the land itself is diversified, includ- 
ing broad meadows, apple orchards and 
several acres of primitive woodland. On 
a portion of the land, vegetables and 
flowers are to be grown; in fact, the en- 
tire aim is to avoid institutional charac- 
ter as much as possible and to give the 


es 


convalescents as much of home life in 
the country as is consistent with eco- 
nomical management. 

The buildings were designed by Al- 
fred W. Cordes and were commenced 
in the late fall of 1905. The landscape 
gardening was under the direction of 
Brinley and Holbrook and the electrical 
installation was under the supervision 
of Henry Floy and Louis B. Marks. 

The buildings consist of a central 
structure for administrative and other 
general purposes, two cottages for male 
and female adults, respectively, the old 
mansion which has been repaired and 
is at present held in reserve, and a chil- 
dren’s building, some distance off from 
the rest and capable of being run as an 
entirely separate household, if this prove 
the. better plan. 

Water is obtained from artesian wells 
and is pumped by electricity to a high 
stand-pipe. The buildings are heated 
by hot water circulation and the boil- 
ers for this purpose, as well as for pro- 
viding hot water to the lavatories and 
bath rooms, are located in a central 
power-house, to which a laundry is at- 
tached. The old stable and barn build- 
ings required only moderate repairs to 
become sufficient for their present uses. 

The cottages are grouped a few hun- 
dred feet apart around the central ad- 
ministration building and the entire 
aspect is cheerful, without having 
any very pronounced architectural feat- 
ures. The lower stories are built of 
concrete and the upper stories and attics 
are of wood, with a uniform coat of 
stucco over all; the roofs are of red 
shingles. The children’s cottage, how- 
ever, is quite distinctive, resembling 
rather a North German farm-house in 
half-timber construction. 

The basement floor of the administra- 
tion building contains beside a smoking 
room for the male convalescents, the 
general kitchen and store-rooms. At 
the entrance of the main floor is a large 
social hall, on either side of which are 
situated a small library and the superin- 
tendent’s office. A direct passage leads 
to the large dining room capable of seat- 
ing seventy-five at one time, with smaller 
rooms that can be used for children or 
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for convalescents who might require 
greater privacy. The westerly side of 
the dining room is intended for out-of- 


door meals on pleasant summer evenings. 

In the front of the upper story are 
bed rooms for nine convalescents ; in the 
rear is the surgery and also a ward for 
cases of real illness, the middle part be- 
ing devoted to the residence of the ad- 
ministrative staff; in the attic are dor- 
mitories for female help. 

The two cottages for adults are of 
identical construction, each containing 
on the ground floor a residence for the 
matron in charge, a diet kitchen, a large 
parlor and a number of bed rooms, the 
upper floor being entirely subdivided 
into bed rooms. Each cottage can ac- 
commodate about twenty-four conval-. 
escents—single and double bed rooms 
having been preferred to the ward sys- 
tem, as insuring a more homelike feel- 
ing among. those who have recently 
emerged from the hospital. 

The children’s cottage contains full 
housekeeping arrangements in the base- 
ment, although it is hoped that for the 
present at least it will be found practic- 
able to serve the children from the central 
kitchen as well. The ground floor is 
very beautiful, containing two large play- 
rooms, one of which can also serve as a 
dining-room, with sun-parlors at either 
end, which are enclosed by removable - 
glass windows. The upper story is di- . 
vided into two large dormitories of great 
height, and from either of which is set 
off a nurse’s bedroom. These dormi- 
tories are designed for children between 
the ages of five and twelve years and each 
communicates immediately with its own 
dressing-room and bath-room. Each 
ward is at present furnished for twelve 
children, although a larger number could 
undoubtedly be accommodated without 
undue crowding. 

The buildings are lighted by electricity, 
which is also used as the source of power 
for pumps, laundry, machinery, etc. The 
sewage is carried quite a distance away 
to a large septic tank and thence to an 
irrigation field of about five to six acres 
in extent ; this system has been especially 
commended by the State Board of 


Health. 


The Solomon and Betty Loeb Memorial Home as 


The Duty Ries rey first Sta was 
of the admitted on Jul 14th, 
Hospitals. about 100 have been sek 
tered at the home and the results obtained 
so far have shown that there is a real 
need for convalescent homes in this city, 
or rather that the experiences of other 
communities have not yet been properly 
realized by the managers of our various 
hospitals. Although the Solomon and 
Betty Loeb Memorial Home is the largest 
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whom they are discharging as cured, al- 
though by no means restored to their 
original strength. It is therefore to be 
hoped that the exercises at East View on 
October 27 will serve to emphasize in the 
minds of those who may attend, the im- 
portance of such co-operation between 
the hospital and the convalescent home. 
Among the conditions named in the 
foundation of the Solomon and Betty 
Loeb Memorial Home for Convalescents, 


The Women’s Building, 


convalescent home in this immediate vi- 
cinity, there were upwards of 150 beds 
available for this purpose heretofore 
under the management of various small 
institutions. While some of them are 
continually filled, it appears that the en- 
tire capacity is by no means overtaxed 
and this is certainly not due to the lack 
of deserving cases, but rather to the gen- 
eral ignorance of their existence. It 
ought to be the duty of each hospital to 
be in close touch with these homes and 
to make it a rule, rather than an excep- 
tion, that their possibilities should be 
brought to the knowledge of the patients 


the following are of special interest to 
the public: 


No discrimination shall at any time be 
made by the directors of the home by rea- 
son of the faith, nationality or pecuniary 
condition of any applicant for admission to 
the home. 

No attempt shall be made to deal with 
acute or chronic diseases, except as may hap- 
pen incidentally. 

The income of the fund shall be used for 
the treatment of the poor, so far as pos- 
sible, free of charge; but the founders de- 
sire the directors to preserve the self-re- 
spect of the applicants for admission who 
may be of moderate means and who may 
wish to pay for their maintenance. 
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Convalescents are received from hos- 
pitals as well as out of their own homes, 
upon the recommendation of attending 
physicians, subject always to the report 
of the institution’s own admitting phy- 
sician. Under the deed of gift, all cases 
properly belonging to a hospital or home 
for incurables are excluded and naturally 
there is also a restriction against those 
afflicted with loathsome or communi- 
cable diseases; but the home accepts, be- 
sides actual convalescents, persons who 
may be physically run down and in need 
of country air and healthful diet. The 
stay of patients is limited to three weeks. 

Adults are expected to pay $5 a week, 
and children $3, unless they satisfy our 
committee of their inability to do so, 
whereupon the charge is wholly or par- 
tially remitted. All are expected to pay 
their fare to and from East View—an 
hour’s ride from the Grand Central Sta- 
tion or about fifty minutes from the 155th 
street terminal of the Elevated Railroad. 
The city office is in Room 204, 356 Second 
Avenue, where applications are received 
and physical examinations are made by 
the admitting physician. 

Societies or individuals, desiring to 
recommend applicants for free treatment, 
are expected to supply full particulars 
upon which such remission of charges can 
be based; otherwise an inquiry is made 
under the direction of the admission com- 
mittee. The latter meets weekly and suc- 
cessful applicants are admitted as soon as 
practicable after such favorable action 
has been taken. For the present, there 
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is no reason why an applicant should not 
be admitted within a few days after the 
physical examination has been made and 
the assistance of hospital superintendents 
is solicited in reducing, as far as pos- 
sible, the interval between the discharge 
from their institution and the admission 
into ours. 

The directors also hope that private 
physicians will bring the opportunities 
offered by the home to the notice of such 
patients as are in need of a briet period 
of rest amidst comfortable surroundings 
but cannot afford to pay the heavy 
charges ordinarily incident to a stay at 
a summer or winter resort. There is no 
doubt that for this very reason a very 
large number of wage earners, teachers, 
artists and others of moderate income are 
deterred from seeking such means of re- 
cuperation after disease. 

The economic waste to the city which 
provides for the cure of disease, but not 
for recuperation during the convalescent 
period, must be very great. How many 
active workers, returning to their daily 
occupation while in an enfeebled condi- 
tion, lose courage and hope; how many 
fail to regain the position which they 
held with ease; how many become 
chronic invalids, whom a short period of 
rest might have restored to their old-time 
strength and health. Who can tell? It 
is at least a satisfaction to know that the 
opportunity exists to remedy these ills 
and that a systematic effort will be made 
to bring the existence of such possibili- 
ties to general knowledge. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. 
Kelsey, Editor Employment Hachange Department 
of CHARITIES AND THH COMMONS, Room 5385, 156 
Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if a reply 


is destred. 
WOMAN of social and business experience 
wishes opportunity to take charge of the sys- 


; tematic raising of funds for a philanthropic 
society 


OLLEGE woman with some kuowledge of manual 

training, etc., wishes position in charge of a 

: settlement or as Assistant Head Worker. Has 

directed a summer camp and is familiar with settle- 
ment activities 


OMAN of executive ability and experience in 
the management of homes for girls, wishes to 
take a position in charge of an institution. 


WOMAN (colored) who has had medical train- 

ing and social settlement experience wishes 

: opening in the vicinity of New York to do cler- 

ical work. Is familiar with German, French and 

Spanish, and can use the typewriter. Would be es- 
pecially valuable in the office of a clinic. 


OUNG woman who has done a little general set- 
tlement were wishes a chance to earn her ex- 

: penses and gain further experience, preferabl 
In a settlement in or near Bostone ta ae 


RAINED teacher of Domestic Science who has 
had slight volunteer settlement experience, 
wishes opportunity to conduct classes in New 

York Would prefer an opening which réquired resi- 
dence at settlement two or three days a week. 


ANTED in an institution for girls, a Jewess of 
experience in settlement work to aet as 

: A House-mother. Only a woman of mature 
judgment and definite experience will be considered, 


